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Hien and selanners. 
ON THE INFERIOR SCHOOLS OF POETRY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


—<—-- 
$12,—We have long intended to announce our 
intention of committing some slaughter among the 
small fry of your correspondents; but when we 
beard that a person in every respect qualified for 
the arduous undertaking bad wielded his pen and 
pistols for that purpose, we relaxed oerselves into 
luxurious ease; but since the demise of that im- 
mortal gentleman, which took place at the ‘ fall of 
the leaf,” when he unfortunately took “a drop too 
much,” we have burst forth into our pristine ac- 
tivity, folded our. paper, pointed our pens, re- 
pleuished our snuff-box, and are now going to re- 
view the ragged regiment of your contributors, and 
impertially to deal our praise and censure, es it 
seems proper to our infinite wisdom. 

We will charitably suppose your readers not to 
be so totally uncivilized, as to be ignorant of the 
names of the different schools of poetry ; such as the 
eockuey, the evda-water, and the leg-of-mutton 
schools, which are all in high fashion at the present 
mnement; and, in addition to these, we ourselves 
will be so condescending as to introduce to their 
notice certain other schools, of which, hitherto, 
little notice has been taken, 

The first of these (with the most profound respect 
do we say it) is the pugilistic school. Well may the 
immortal Tom Crib exclaim with Horace, “ Erege 
monumentum cere perennius ;” for by that one sub- 
lime poem, the Memorial to Congress, his fame wili 
be perpetuated. Never can his name be blotted 
from the muster-roll of glory, uatil science herself 
shall be no more, Of this school, there are several 
imitations, some of them by tolerable poets; perhaps 
Virgil is the best of them; for we think that the de- 
scription of the mill between Dares and Entellus, 
would not. disgrace the bard of Congress* himself. 
The immortal O’Shaughnasey has occasionally pas- 
sages of the highest beauty, which may be referred 
to this echool ; we will quote one iv partieular : 








* We have it in contemplation to write a work for 
future ages, which shall explain the meaning of this 
term to the readers of the poet, when the t Alex- 
ander (N. B. not Alexander the Great) and his com. 
peers shall alike be known only through the medium 
of the memorial. 


** And I have gazed upon that dark, dark eye.” 
Had he said black eye, the similarity would have 
been tuo striking to be passed over; hut, as it is, it 
is only to be observed by critics, who, like ourselves, 
are endowed with faculties beyond those of the 
common race of mortals, 

Having now explained the g of this term 
sufficiently to be intelligible wheh used in the course 
of our critiques, we will pass on to the Japan school. 
This is not derived from the Empire of which it 
bears the name, but is a metaphorical term. The 
Japanese themselves may be incontestibly proved to 
have no poetry by their having no poets, and that 
they have no poets we ourselves hold as a self-evident 
axiom. They are well known to wear the nails of their 
fingers of an extraordinary length, after the manner 
of the Chinese ; and we ourselves know, from pain- 
ful experience, that long nails become, in a most ex- 
traordinary manner, abreviated by application to 
poetic studies, 

Bat there is no necessity for any elaborate re- 
search into the customs of foreign nations to trace 
the origin of this school of poetry. It has been 
established nearer home, and has, in fact, been the 
production of some of the manufacturers of Japan. 
blacking, and leather looking-glasses, of the esta- 
blishments of maay of whom, domestic poets are 
known to form no inconsiderable part. There is 
an ode of this school, well-known to the admirers 
of mural literature, which soars to the very highest 
regious of the sublime, commencing thus: 

‘A nobleman, who once a wager laid; =~ 

but to the rhj,ning perfections of which we con- 
fess ourselves not able to do justice. The best 
idea of its beauty may be formed from its circula- 
tion, which has been beyond precedent extensive. 
In every line of it the brightest reflection is visible ; 
and, altogether, it must be considered as the effusion 
of a more than ordinary mind, elevated with its 
subject, and svaring, as is, alas! too often the case, 
with inspired genius, above the common restraints 
of verse and grammar. 

The disciples of this school are extremely numer- 
ous, and we, ourselves, have occasionally been of 
the number. But we will uot, at present, enter 
upon this subject, but will reserve it for another 
time; and we will conclude with a few assurances 
to the numerous delinquents whom we faucy we 








behold trembling at their approaching fate, 


It is so far from our intention to proceed with 
unnecessary severity, that we have provided our- 
selves with a “ most elegant and ex/,ensive assort- 
ment” of crowns, from the richly gilded laurel 
wreath to the bumble paper coronst, and these we 
shall distribute with the most inflexible regard to 
justice; and should there unfortwnately be any one 
so far sunk in the gulf of iniquity, and so ufterly 
incorrigible as to require capital punishment, he 
may depend upon our clemency for its infliction ia 
the least painful mode. : 

« Sharp be the brand, and sure the blow, 
And short the pang to undergo.” 

After this comfortable information, we have ne 
doubt your correspondents will write on in the 
most perfect security, until we shall again take up 
our pen.—With the most profound respect, we re- 
main, &e. AUGUSTUS WILDFIRE. 

Liverpool. 











Che Gleaner, 


6° I am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff” Wotton. 





CHRISTMAS KEEPING. 


—— 


(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 
— 


Now Hospitality, to cheer the gloom 

Of winter, invitation sends abroad : 

The rural housewife lays the annual block 

Of Christmas on the hearth; and bids a blage 

Of tenfold brightness glad its sable spot 5 

Then sprucely decks the windows with fresh sprigs 

Of evergreens, triumphant o’er the storms 

Of fading time, while ever social mirth 

And rival kindness load the smoking board ; 

And boisterous sport and heavy dance resound. 

The Year. 

Amidst the wintry desolation of the pre- 
sent month, the remembrance of a season 
once anticipated in joyous hope by all ranks 
of people recurs to the lovers of “ Auld 
lang syne”—to those who remember with 
what pleasure they once welcomed its chill 
atmosphere and snow storms with the vivid 
rapture of youth. Even in this huge city, 


the memory of its festivities is not yet 





wholly extinguished. But in the remote 
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parts of the island it is still hailed as the 
period of enjoyment. 

In London, as in all great cities, particu- 
darly in those which are commercial, where 
strangers continually arrive, and new cus- 
toms are daily introduced, observances: of 
a nature similar to those formerly kept at 
Christmas must soon be lost. That season 
is accordingly marked here by few of the 
pleasantries and simple enjoyments with 
which it is even now characterised in the 
country. The merchant and shopkeeper 
are alsorbed in traffic and the closing up of 
their accounts; and but a short space is 
devoted to that drunkenness and gluttony 
Smong the lower orders, which are the be- 
setting sins of the time. The genuine 
cockney, however, though on the verge of 
bankruptcy, considers it a moral duty to 
spend his creditor’s guinea for a fat turkey 
on Christmas-day ; which, with a plenary 
potation of some kind of liquor, a minute 
fraction within the quantity necessary to 
produce ebriety among the more sober citi- 
zens; and a fraction beyond it, among those 
less concerned as to outward deportment, 
eompletes the annual memorial of the time. 
The canaille tay be seen, as usual, when 
rejoicing, in dil the sty-grovelling stupidity 
@t the most inexcusable sensuality, reeling 
from lamp-post to lamp-post. The gin-shops 
everflow with ragged visitants, and the 
bloated porter-drinkers, saturating them- 
selves with doses of coculus indicus, and 
divers adulterating narcotics which muddle 
wie brain and clog the circulation, fill 
every pot-house. Intoxicated draymen, 
dustmen, and butchers’ attendants, hie to the 
suburbs to fight their dogs; and, finally, to 
fight among themselves. St. Giles’s vomits 
forth its mass of vice and contamination, 
mingled with the filth and vociferations of 
drunken Irish barrow-women, and wretches 
squalid and hectic from dram-drinking. 

Such is a London Christmas-keeping.— 
Among viands once common there at this 
season, plum-puddings and mince-pies are 
still found, and most probably will long 
remain, on the score of their intrinsic value 
to gastronomists. Pantcmimic representa- 
tions are proflered at that time in theatrical 
entertainments, to attract such little chil- 
dren and their parents as can afford to laugh 
at them but once a-year. In London, no 
yule-log now blazes in the contracted chim- 
neys, as in days of yore, on its once ample 
hearths; no yule-songs are sung; and the 
wassail-bowl, as in most parts of the country, 
is quite forgotten. The hearty, but natural 
and simple merriment of the rustic, has no 
parallel in such overgrown congregations 
uf men; and the festive activity of the 
Chrismas hall-dance, where 

Jest and youthful jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
oace abounded, has taken its flight, and left 
nothing half so heart-cheering behind.— 
Thus mortal customs perish like those who 


were observers of them, but only with a 
little less rapidity. 

But the celebration of Christmas in Lon- 
don was formerly marked with 
pomp, and feast, and revelry, 

With masque and antique pageantry. 

The Lord of Misrule, a personage whose 
origin is lost in the obscurity of years, su- 
perintended the sports in every nobleman’s 
and gentleman’s house. Each parish had 
also a ruler of sports with the same title. 
The Lord Mayor of London and the She- 
riffs were not behind-hand in there jocula- 
rities, and, besides a fool, they had each a 
sovereign of mummeries on their establish- 
ments. His reign began on All-hallows 
eve. Even royal authority afterwards sanc- 
tioned the use of these officers, whose post 
always continued until the eve of the Puri- 
fication. During the entire period of his 
sway, Stow says, there were “ fine and sub- 
tle disguisings, masks, and mummeries.” 

King Edward the Sixth appointed one 
George Ferrers to hold the office. This 
man was a “ poet, lawyer, and historian,” 
and was the first styled ‘‘ Lord of the Pas- 
times.” Even the grave lawyers of Lin- 
coln’s Inn doffed their sober habits at 
Christmas ; they, too, had a King of Christ- 
mas-day, with his attendants, who presided 
in their hall; and so earnest were they in 
these matters, that on Childermass-day 
they elected another officer, who presided 
with attendants in a similar manner, and 
was styled “‘ King of the Cockneys.” 

The Middle Temple lawyers, not to be 
outdone by their “learned brethren” of 
Lincoln’s Inn, elected a Prince of Christ- 
mas so late as the year 1635. This.person- 
age dined with them in their hall, having 
eight attendants. He was seated under 
a cloth of state, and served with great at- 
tention. To complete the climax of foolery, 
this zany was afterwards introduced at 
court, and actualy knighted at Whitehall, 
and was, most probably, not the first of his 
character who received that honour, as the 
present generation can testify he was not 
the last. 

But, as later periods have also shown, the 
lawyers were far outdone by the clergy in 
matters appertaining to feasting end revelry. 
The former soon relapsed into their wonted 
habits, the departure from which had been 
but momentary; for very few chancellors 
besides Sir Thomas More would have ad- 
mitted, even in ancient days, that they were 
good throwers at cocks, though even Sir 
Thomas does not say he practised it after 
he came te the Lord Chancellorship. The 
clergy, however, seem to have had no scru- 
ples, and to have shared largely in Christ- 
mas sports and revels of all sorts. Even at 
the universities they elected a King of the 
Bean on Christmas-day. In cathedral 
churches there was an Archbishop or Bi- 
shop of Fools elected, and, in Catholic 
times, a Pope of Fools. The office of 








“King of Fools’ (Rex Stultorum) was 


abolished in 1391, perhaps as being deroga. 
tory to the dignity of kingship. These 
mummers attended divine service in panto- 
mimical dresses, and were followed b 
crowds of the laity in masks of different 
forms. Abroad, some assumed the habit 
of females, and displayed the most wanton 
gestures. One ceremony consisted in 
shaving a ‘* Precentor of Fools” before the 
church-door, in presence of the populace, 
who were amused by a vulgar sermon. In 
England,a Boy-bishop was regularly elected 
in the churches at Christmas, who mimicked 
the service and office of bishop; and the 
clergy even enjoined the children of St, 
Paul’s school to attend at the cathedral, 
and give the Boy-bishop a penny each ! 

This mockery was abolished at the re. 
formation, in the thirty-third year of Henry 
VIII.; and though revived by Mary, it 
ceased entirely at her death. 

The exercise of quintain* was anciently 
much practised in London at Christmas: 
a quintain was set up at that season in 
Cornhill, near Leadenhall. Plays were also 
exhibited at court; but they only consisted 
of pantomime and boffoonery, until the reign, 
of Edward III. The clergy in the reign ot 
Richard II. possessed the exclusive right 
of gettin up Christmas plays from Scrip. 
ture subjects ; and in that reign a petition 
was presented to the crown, by the scholars 
of Saint Paul’s, complaining that secular 
actors infringed on this right. Cards were 
forbidden to apprentices in London, except 
at Christmas ; and at that season the ser- 
vant-girls and others danced every evening 
before their masters’ doors. Honest Stow 
laments the decay of the manner of keeping 
festivities in his time, which seems to have 
become unwarlike and effeminate. ‘* Oh,” 
says he, *‘ what a wonderful change is 
this! Our wrestling at arms is turned into 
wallowing in ladies’ laps; our courage to 
cowardice, our running into ryot; our 
bowes into bowles, and our darts into 
dishes.” * 

The English, according to Polydore 
Virgil, “« celebrated the feast of Christmas. 
with playes, masques, and magnificent spec- 
tacles, together with games and dancing, 
not common with other nations.” Camden 
says, that “‘few men plaied at cards in 
England but at Christmas.” But it is to 
the country, at present, that we must look 
for what remains of the customs practised 
by our ancestors at that season. These 
relics of old and ridiculous observances, de- 
prived of all their objectionable parts by 
the improving spirit of successive years, are 
hallowed in our memories, and always re- 
cal the vernal season of life and its regret- 
ted pleasures. In the north they have yet 
their ‘ fool’s plough,” and in Cornwall their 
goose-dancers. The latter still exhibit an 
old hunchbacked man called the ‘“‘ King of 
* The quintain was a figure of a man, used for prac- 
tice in jousting, by the youth who had not yet attained 





the honour of knighthyod, 
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Christmas,” and sometimes the ‘“‘ Father :” 
like customs may be traced in other coun- 
ties. - The yule-log still blazes in the chim- 
ney of the rustic at Christmas-eve, under 
the different appellations of Christmas stock, 
log, block, &c. The wassail-bow] was regu- 
larly carried from door to door in Cornwall 
forty or fifty years ago; and even now a 
measure of flip, ale, porter, and sugar, or 
some beverage is handed round while the 
yule-log is burning, or stock, as denomi- 
nated in the western counties. The wassail- 
bowl is of Saxon origin. 

In parts of the country remote from the 
metropolis, the singing of Christmas carols 
yet ushers in the mornings. After break- 
fast, the busy housewife prepares her plum- 

uddings, mince-pies, ‘and confectionary, 
which she decorates with the emblems of 
the time: a scratch in the dough in the 
shape of a hay-rack, denoting the manger of 
the infant Saviour, is one of those emblems 
most commonly in use. They also paint 
eandles of different colours to be lighted up 
in the evening, a custom perhaps borrowed 
from ancient Romish practice ; though some 
imagine that lighting up houses formed a 
part of the worship of the Teutonic god 
Thor, being one of the ceremonies observed 
at Juul-tide, or the feast of Thor, from 
which it was introduced into the Christian 
feast of Christmas. Thus if some part of 
our Christmas ceremonies was derived from 
the Saturnalia, another was evidently of 
northern origin. The miseltoe was a plant 
held sacred by the Druids. The Christmas- 
carols also were, it is probable, Juul or Ule- 
songs, first sung in honour of the heathen 
deity ; and the use of evergreens may be 
ascribed to the same origin. In the even- 
ing, the Ule-log, or Christmas-stock, as at 
present denominated, is placed on the fire 
in the principal apartment of the house. 
The company seat themselves round it, and 
the cheerful cup is yet handed about, which 
often contains nothing more than ale, in the 
cottages of the peasantry. 

What remains to modern times of Christ- 
mas gambols then commences, and ancient 
Christmas plays are even still plainly to be 
traced among them. Blindman’s-buff, hunt 
the slipper, the game of the goose, snap- 
dragon, or push-pin, and dancing, form the 
amusements of the younger part of the as- 
semblage, and cards of the elder; though 
among the more substantial people, as they 
are denominated in the language of the 
eountry folks, the simpler amusements begin 
to lose their value. The humbler ranks 
have been accused of superstition, because 
the stocking is still thrown, the pod with 
nine peas hid over the door, and all the 
little ceremonies so admirably depicted b 
Burns, in his Hallowe'en, still practised. 
These, however, are now generally looked 
upon as a diversion, and few have faith in 
their efficacy ; for in our days, the poor 
have as good common sense as their su- 
periors, These diversions come to them 





but once a year, and it is to be hoped they 
may long continue to practise them. 


Let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
The simple pleasures of the lowly train : 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm than all the gloss of art. 
The Trabeller. 
VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
= 

Accounts have been received at Plymouth by the 
ship Dick, lately arrived from India, from his Majesty’s 
brig, Bathurst, Captain King, employed in re 
the unexplored coasts of Australasia, dated off Goul- 
burn Island. on the north coast of New Holland, the 
6th of July last, the ship Dick and brig St. Antonio 
then in company, which the Bathurst had piloted from 
Port Jackson on their way to India, through a most 
intricate and dangerous navigation, in which the latter 
lost two anchors. At the date of the letter they had 
been out six weeks frem Port Jackson, three weeks 
whereof they had been sailing among coral reefs of 
frightful appearance, and were obliged to anchor every 
night, wherever they could find shelter, not daring to 
proceed after sun-set, having had man y narrow escaj 
even in the day-light, but were at the period before 
mentioned entirely clear of that dreadful coast. They 
lost their two anchors and cables under Caring Cross 
Island, on the 30th of June, and nothing but the 
tide, which, fortunately, set to windward, kept them 
clear of the dangers which surrounded them on every 
side; and the weather being so exceedingly bad at the 
time, their escape was a miracle. 

Mr. Perceval Baskerville, of Plymouth, a midship- 
man of the Bathurst, was sent on shore with a party- 
on the easternmost island of Flinder’s Groupe, for the 
purpose of picking up any part of the wreck of the 
ship Frederick, which had been lost there, when they 
were encountered by a large party of the natives, who 
commenced a horrible shout, which proved the signal 
to engage, and they commenced by throwing a shower 
of spears with great agility, by which two of the party 
were wounded. The Bathurst’s people being unarm- 
ed, could make no other resistance than by defending 
themselves with a shower of stones, while a part of 
them were immediately despatched in the boat in order 
to procure arms from the ship; the natives, seeing the 
transaction, took the opportunity, while the boat was 
absent, to attack those left on shore more violently, and 
Mr. Baskerville and his little party were surrounded 
and made prisoners. However, no attempt was made 
to take their lives after the capture, and on the return 
of the boat, through artifice, they again joined their 
comrades ; but shortly afterwards the natives came down 
in greater numbers, and again attacked the party, who 
being now armed, gave them a volley that occasioned 
them to scamper off in all directions, leaving two on the 
ground wounded, but they soon after fe up and es- 
caped, and no others appeared while the Bathurst re- 
mained there. 


 -Patural Wistorp. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED CAVES. 
[From the Georgian, American paper.] 
—<—— 


























In the town of Bethlehem, twelve miles from Al- 
bany, on the Delaware Turnpike, near the tavern 
stand of Mary Ludlow, formerly occupied by Har- 
mauos Bogardus, have been discovered two remark- 
able caves, which merit to be classed with the first 
natural curiosities, and justly claim the attention of 
the curious, and the admirers of the wonderful works 
of nature. I cannot describe them in better lan- 
guage than that of one of the first explorers of 
these caves, 

The first we shall describe is about 150 yards 
from the abovementioned inp, northwesterly, situ- 
ate in a wood, and in ground nearly level on the 
surface. The entrance is about sufficient to admit 
a common barrel, and the descent is about the 
steepness of common stairs, till you reach the bot- 
tom, which is tolerably smooth and leve. The 
passage widens from the entrance until you reach 
the bottom, which is supposed to be about 100 feet 
below the surface of the earth, In some places the. 





roof is arched. and smooth; in others, it is com- 
posed of rugged rocks. After proceeding about 
half a mile, yeu come to a place where the timid 
are apt to have their curiosity damped, and to feel 
disposed to relinquish their researches. Here is 
presented a narrow passage about 40 feet in length, 
which is penetrated with some difficulty, after which 
you enter the most remarkable part of the cave. 
The roof here is very high, and is a regular self 
supported arch, from which hang great quantities 
of marcasite or spar, resembling icicles, some of 
which are transparent and beautiful, At the ex 
tremity of this spacious room is a pond of pure 
and exceedingly cold water, 70 or 80 feet in circum- 
ference, and apparently in some places very deep. 
A roaring rumbling noise is produced by throwing 
in pieces of stone, which are some time before 
reaching the bottom. The water, from this ci» 
cumstance, is judged to be as much as forty feet 
in depth. A minute description of the curiosities 
of this cave would swell this communication to au 
undue length. Suffice it to say, no person has ex 
plored them without expressing very great satisfaction. 

The second cave is about one quarter of a mile 
from the former, and about eighty yards from the 
inn abovementioned. The entrance is at the foot 
of a precipice of rocks, about fifty or sixty feet ia 
height. A current of air issues from its mouth, 
almost sufficient to blow eut a candle. The em 
trance at first is quite narrow, but its height and 
width are sufficient to afford a commodious pas 
sage. The descent is quite steep until you reach 
the bottom; but this declivity is descended with 
ease by means of artificial steps. Here you are 
ushered into a spacious room, but rather rough and 
rocky There are a number of winding passages 
leading from this room, but all of them terminate 
in going a few rods, except one narrow passage, 
which, being <ollowed a short distance, opens into 
a large and vaulted room, about twenty feet wide, 
and about the same in height, and when illuminated, 
has the most brilliant and romantic appearanee 
imaginable. Drops like dew hanging from the spar, 
and glittering in the rays of the candle have a very 
charming effect. In short, no person susceptible 
of the feelings caused by the contemplation of gran- 
deur, sublimity, and beauty, can explore this cavern 
without the most grateful and pleasing emotions. 
The cave is about a quarter of a mile in extent, 
and the exploring is attended with no difficulty, it 
being capacious and smooth after leaving the en- 
trance. On one side is heard the murmuring of a 
stream of water, which is discernable at different 
places through avenues resembling port-holes. [A 
stream of water runs in the same manner through 
the whole length of the former cave.] At the ex- 
tremity of the cave are a number of passages lead- 
ing different ways, which, though not very exten- 
sive, are as perfectly straight and as regularly arch- 
ed as if they had been hewed by the hand of aa 
artist. ‘A pistol fired in one of those passages 
makes as loud a report as a six-pounder in the 
open air, In some places the sides of the cave are 
composed of a crystalized substance, which is trana- 
parent, and appears to have been formed by the ooz- 
ing of lime water from the rocks. At ove place in 
this cavern has been discovered a hole in the rock, 
about twelve feet from the bottom of the cave, so large 
that it admitted a man with some difficulty ; but on 
entering, it was found to be the passage to a large 
room where were found the horns and bones ofa deer, 
which appeared to have lain there many years, and 
probably were carried there by some beast of prey. 
Measures have lately been taken to render the 
descent into both these caverns easy and commo- 
dious, and both ladies and gentlemen can explore 
them with little inconvenience to themselves or their 
clothing. If the attention of the public were duly 
directed to these remarkable curiosities, it is be- 
lieved, the scientific, the curious, and the fashionable, 
would resort in great uumbers, to share in the gra- 
tification which such wonderful scenes are calcu- 
lated to afford, 
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Woetry. 





{FROM PARRY’S WELSH MELODIES. |] 


THE GREEN ISLES OF OCEAN. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 





Where are they, those greén fairy Islands, reposing 

In sunlight and beauty on Ocean’s calm breast ? 
What spirit, the things which are hidden disclosing, 

Shall point the bright way to their dwellings of rest ? 

h! lovely they rose on the dreams of past ages, 

The mighty have sought them, undaunted in faith ; 
But the land hath been sad for the warriors and sages, 

For the guide to those realms of the blessed, is death ! 
Where are they, the high-minded children of glory, 

Who steer’d for those distant green spots on the wave ? 
To the winds of the ocean they lift their wild story, 

In the fields of their country they found not a grave ! 
Perchance they repose where the summer breeze gathers, 

From the flowers of each vale, immortality’s breath ; 
But their steps shall be ne’er on the hills of their fathers, 

For the guide to those realms of the blessed—is death} 


——> > o—- 
THE ORIGIN OF THE DIMPLE. 


—— 
[From the Monthly Magazine.) 

— 
Cupid once toying with his mother fair, 
And forming dew-bright rose wreaths for her hair, 
It chanc’d a thorn, as one fell t’wards the ground, 
Yoflicted on her face a grievous wound. 
Oh! now she fills the grove with dire alarms, 
Not greater when Adonis fled her arms. 
‘+ Silence, dear parent,” the dissembler cries, 
** Lest Jove’s dread bolts should threaten from the skies ; 
Lo! to amend you forthis unmeant harm, 
Henceforth your face shall boast a lovelier charm.” 
Then wiping with her silken trees away 
Two lovely tears that in her blue eyes lay, 
Toying, he slyly snatch’d a kiss, and staid 
Till he beheld her frowns relent, then said, 
** Look in yon pure and favourite fountain’s glass, 
Methinks I’ve not impaired that beauteous face.” 
He paus’d:—with vain conceit her large soft eyes 
Venus casts o’er the brink in mute surprise. 
She smil’d—O see Love’s dimples how they break ! 
Like young twin stars of Heav’n upon each eheek. 


——+—+ >< 


TEMERITY. 
—_ 
Oh, Rashness! to thy starts we owe, 
Through life, what self-inflicted woe ? 
Qn Passion’s wild impetuous sea, 
Founders the bark of Charity ; 
And Reason’s compass then no more 
Directs to Moderation’s shore— 
With rudder gone, and anchor lost, 
’Mong Ersor’s fatal whirlpools tost, 
We drift, till on Remorse’s rock, 
We feei, too late, the desp’rate shock. 
ZERO. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
S1r;—Passing, the other day, near the New Market, 
I picked up a paper, inscribed with the following lines. 
They appear to be a parody on the well-known jingles 
by Dr. Wallis, commencing, ‘* When a twister, a twist- 
ing, did twist him a twist.” From their construction, I 
should think they have been intended for some fair one, 
to whom the gquizzical swain was about to forward a 
smart quizzing-glass. Asthe writer must have suffered 
a great loss, should he have no other copy, and as it 
would be highly culpable in me to withhold so masterly 
a composition from the admiration of your myriads of 
readers (@ la Blackwood) 1 trust you will be able to 
find room for it in some nook of your interesting publi- 
cation.— Yours, regularly, 
Liverpool. 
—— 


If a quizzer, when quizzing, doth happen to quiz 

A quizzical quizzer, lie quizzes this quiz ; 

But, without e’er a quizzer, this quizzical quiz 
Cannot quiz at this quizzer, nor return quiz for quiz. 
Lest you should be quizzed by a quizzical quiz, 

T send you this quizzer, wherewith you may quiz 

Any quizzical quizzer, who, quizzing you, quiz, 

And return, with your quizzer, a quiz for his quiz. 
When I say you're a quizzer, I’m sure I don’t quiz ; 
For, quizzing, I quizzed you, when I first at you quizz’ds 
But the quizzical quizzer I‘then, quizzing, quizz’d, 
Was the fairest of quizzers that ever I quizz’d: 

And oft, when a quizzical quizzer I quiz, 

I sigh for the quizzer that, quizzing, I quizz’d ; 

For, of all the gay quizzers that I, quizzing, quiz, 
There’s no quizzer quizzes like you, my dear Quiz. 
Accept, then, this quiazer, but think not I quiz, 

With this quizzical quizzer, to quiz you, dear Quiz ; 
But when with this quizzer you quiz any quiz, 

Think of one that now loves you, but, mind you, don’t 


quiz. 
+~—~<>-<>~<< > 


WONDERS!!! 
—~_ 


SUGGESTED BY A FEW LINES OF MOORE'S, 
ENTITLED ‘‘ NONSENSE.” 


SAMBO. 





If thou hast seen the morning light, 
When from the eastern skies it sallies, 
Chasing away the shades of night, 
That linger darkly o’er the vallies— 


If thou hast seen the setting sun 

Roll through the skies with silent motion ; 
Plunging, when all his race is run 

Amid the purpling waves of ocean— 


If thou hast seen the sea-birds float, 
Soft on the heaving billow bounding ; 

And heard at night the dreary note 
Far on the rocky islands sounding— 


If thou hast seen the eagle soar 
High o’cr the cliffs on dauntless pinion ; 
Where wild rocks rise, and torrents roar, 
In desolation’s waste dominion— 


If thou hast seen the lightning flash, 
And burst the mountain rocks asunder ; 
And watched the wild wavesas they dash 
Along the trembling shore in thunder— 


If thou hast seen the moon’s pure ray, 
All softly o’er the ruin beaming ; 
Where pes: in sit, and watch the day 
Close on the world, amid their screaming— 


If thou hast wandered by the shore, 
And gazed upon the ocean green— 


Christmas Wores, 


GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT. 
—<—>_ 
(Continued from our former Volume] 
—<_ 
CHRISTMAS GAMBOLS. 

¢& Our juvenile readers will find, amongst ‘some 
novelty in this department, several ‘‘old friends with 
new faces,” as the whole of the figures, illustrative of 
the following series of puzzles, have been newly en. 
gtaved. With all our solicitude to provide materials to 
amuse our young friends at this season, we have not 
been able to discover any thing which has much preten- 
sion to origirality in this line; and we really regret that 
80 little attention is paid to a species of amusement to 
which we confess ourselves attached, not only from early 
association, but from a thorough conviction of its utility 
in innocently exercising the human faculty. It was well 
observed by no less celebrated a man than the great 
John Locke, that, in order to employ life the most use. 
fully, it is absolutely necessary to devote some portion of 
it to mere amusement. 

a 


PUZZLE I. 
How to make a shilling turn upon its rim, on the poimt 
of a needle 


Take a wine or porter bettle, 
and insert in the mouth a-conk, 
with a needle in a perpendicular 
position. Then cut a nick ia 
the face of another cork, in 
which fixa shilling; and inte 
the same cork stick two com- 
mon table-forks, opposite to 
each other, with the handles 
inclining downwards, as will be 
perfectly un@erstood by consult. 
ing the annexed engraving. If 
the rim of the shilling be then 
placed upon the point of the 

=a iim —needle, it may be turned round, 
= ea Without any risk of falling off, 
as the centre of gravity 1s below the centre of suspensios’. 




















§ PUZZLE IL 


The figure in the margin is formed 
| by first cutting a piece of paper into 
‘iia square, and afterwards cutting 
Hy away one-fourth (being the trian- 
ih r part made by the intersection 
of the two diagonals.) When the 
liq paper, by this means, is brought 
i}into the shape of the figure, the 
am. puzzle is, to cut it into four parts, 

each of which shall be alike in shape and size. 
The paper on which the experiment is made, ought 
to be twice or three times as large as the annexed sigure. 






0% Since the above appeared in the Mercury, a friend 
has discovered another singular property of this figtire, 
which makes as good a puzzleasthe original one. ‘This 
is, to divide, by ONE cuT of the scissors, the marginal 
figure into eight pieces, of which four shall be siméar 
in shape to the figure itself, but twice as large as the 
other four pieces; and a large and a small piece, wher 
united, shall form a figure exactly resembling that of 
the original marginal engraving. 





PUZZLE lil. 


The annexed explains a most inge- 
nious device for forming flat roofs or 
floors of pieces of timber, little more 
'than half the length of such roof or 
jfloor. This plan 1s well known to ar- 
chitects ; and is particularly mentioned 
in Plot’s Natural History of Oxford- 
shire, from which we have taken this 





If thou hast viewed all this, and more— 





** Ged bless me, what a deal you’ve seen.” 


figure. The way in which a young person may be 
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amused with this puzzle, is as follows :—Suppose a com- | 
mon basin to be stx inches in diameter, it may be roofed 
over, as in the figure, with three slips of wood, &ec. al- | 
though these slips shall very little exceed half the dia- | 
meter of the basin, say haif an inch longer. In per- 
forming this puzzle, let the slips of wood be thin, like 
matches, or they will not lap over each other, so as to 
form a flat roof. 





PUZZLE IV. 

Let a piece of card, or stiff brown paper 
(which is preferable) be cut into the form of 
the arch of a bridge, somewhat like that in 
the margin, but twice or three times the size. 
The other piece (which in the annexed figure 
\is reared against the arch, and may be sup- 
‘posed to be a ladder) would be better of 
pasteboard. When the two parts are cut across and 
placed in an inclined position, as here represented, sup- 
rting each other, they may be raised from the table, 
Poth together, and replaced in their present position, 
without letting either piece fall, by means of a long 
pin, knitting needle, thin pencil, &c. inserted between 
the arch and the ladder.—It is best done when there is 

a cloth on the table. 





PUZZLE V. 
Let a piece of apple, turnip, &c. be cut 
\ into the horse-shoe form; stick six pins 
| where the dots appear, the puzzle then is by 
*| two cuts only, to divide the apple or turnip 
by into six parts, each containing one pin. 





° 





PUZZLE VI. 

Two men, A and B, went to C, to purchase some 
spirits. A had a five gallon keg, B a three gallon keg, 
and C had no other measure but an eight gallon keg. 
Now A and B want each four gallons of liquor, I wish 
to know if it be possible for C to measure the desired 
quantities to his two customers ; and if it is possible, 
how he does it ? 





PUZZLE VI}. 


A lady had oceasion to send a dia- 

mond cross to a jeweller, to be repaired. 

€ D To provide against any imposition, she 
00060 0 O Ohad the precaution to count the number 


of diamonds, which she did in the fol- 
lowing manner. She found the cross 
contained in length, from A to B, nine 
diamonds. Reckoning from B to C, or 
from B to D, she also counted nine. 
When the cross was returned, counting 
them in the same way, she found the number precisely 
the same; notwithstanding which, two diamonds had 
been purloined. How was this managed ? 


wooceccoce, 





PUZZLE VIII 
Place ten halfpence in a row upon a table; then 
taking up any one of ‘he series, place it upon some other, 
with this proviso, that you pass over just one penny.— 
Repeat this until there are no single halfpennies left. 





PUZZLE IX. 
Place nineteen haltpennies on a table (a round one is 
best) in such a manner as they will make nine rows of 
five in each. 





PUZZLE X. 
Plant twelve trees in six rows, so as to have four in 
each row ? ri 


PUZZLE XI. 


A gentleman sent his servant with a present ef nine 
ducks in a box, upon which was the following direction: 
**"O ALDERMAN GOBBLE, W1TH IX Ducks.” 
The servant, who had m >re ingenuity than honesty, pur- 
loified three of the ducks, aud cuntrived it so, that the 
number contained in the box corresponded with that 
upon the direction. As he neither erased any word or 
letter, nor substituted a new direction, how did he so 

alter it as to correspond with the contents of the box ? 


PUZZLE XIlL. 

A man has a wolf, a goat, and a cabbage, to carry 

ever a river, but, as he is obliged to transport them one 

by one, in what manner is this to be done, that the 

wolf may not be left with the goat, nor the goat witl 
the cabbaise ? 











PUZZLE XIII. 

In what manner can counters be disposed in the eight 
external cells of a square, so that there may always be 
nine in each row, and yet the whole number shall vary 
from 20 to 32 ? 





PUZZLE XIV. 


Ingenious artists, how may I dispose 

Of five-and-twenty trees, in just twelve rows $ 
That every row five lofty trees may grace, 
Explain the scheme—the trees completely place. 





A PARADOX. 

I saw three things together stand, 

I felt them all with either hand, 

I took up two, and had them chain’d, 
And then 1 found there ten remain’d $ 
I then laid down the two again, 

And found the whole was twenty-one, 
Nor more nor less, and still but three, 
Pray tell us, Gents, how this can be ? 





LATIN-ENGLISIT PUNS. 





Aliquid is mater unite dextra ordinari leto he at. 
TRANSLATION. 
A liquid is matter, united extraordinarily to heat. 





ORIGINAL CHARADES FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


1. 
Devoid of my first, how imperfect the head ; 
In my second, what myriads are nurtur’d and fed ! 
But lest you my whole should teo easily smoke, 
I will only just say, that ’tis really no joke. 





2. 
My first gives us lessons of foresight and care ; 
My second appears on the garments we wear } 
My whole to devotion is chiefly assign’d, 
When fervour and picty govern the mind. 





3. 
My first is a blow of so gentle a kind, 
None ever resent it or bear it in mind 3 
My next is a scene of confusion and strife, 
* And the actors therein often forfeit their life ; 
My whole, with unshaken integrity crown’d, 
Is seldom, alas! in these days, to be found ! 





4. 
My first and my second are both in the earth ; 
My whole on its surface can only have birth. 





5. 
My first at tea we always do, 
When at it we preside ; 
My next is at the table too, 
Whatever else betide ; 


My whole is done whene’er we paint, 
Or at description try 5 

And sure this covering is too faint, 
To veil it from your eye. 





ENIGMA. 


When Herschell first aspired to fame, 
And sought, like nie, immortal name, 
By telescopic aid ; 
He saw me in the moon on high, 
And in that comet in the sky, 
Which made fierce Turks afratd, 
Cooke saw me in the southern ocean, 
And Ptolemy in solar motion ; 
But never in the sun. 
Copernicus and Tycho claim 
Krom ime much consequence and name, 
Ere they their schemes begun. 
By men of science I’ve been found, 
In fossil wood, deep in the ground; 
Though not in earth or sea. 
I near the mountain’s head appear, 
Within. a foggy atmosphere; 
A wond’rous mystery. 
I, in the Torrid Zone abide ; 
Yet in warm elimes I ne’er reside; 
Such is my wond’rous frame, 
*Midst frost intense, and coldest snow, 





- 


On top of Mount Chimborazo, 

I hold a seat and name. 
Like vast eternity I am ; 
Time never yet reveal’d my name; 

Nor water, air, nor sky. 
Could mortal see the northern pole, 
He there would find, within a fae, 

What won’drous thing am I. 

BP. W. 





ANAGRAM. 


— 


Transpose the name of one of favour’d race, 

And you will see what hides a beauteous face; 
Transpose this thing, that many ladies wear, 

And you will see what all oppressors are ! 

Then what these are again Ye you transpose, 

You’ll see what in their mind’s the moving cause ; 
Transpose this thing which brought on such the Flood, 
Which them o’erthrew, nor hurt the wise and good ; 
And you will see what Noah then did do! 

Ingenious querists, what was it, think you ? 





CHARADE 





Bles’d relief to all in anguish, 
Proves my first in Sorrow’s day ; 

Man has never need to languish— 
This can chase his cares away. 


Those who suffer from affliction, 
Here may find much greater woe t 
Here are scenes, too, truth and fiction, 

Trac’d for every state below. 


Now my second comes before you, 
Crawhing creature! school for man ! 

Regal pomps, tho’ Pride adore you, 
This outlives the monarch’s span. 


See my w/ole with eye-brows knitting, 
Emblem true of midnight toil ! 
Mark that eye, where Thought is sitting, 
Thought enriched by classic spoil. 
Yet no generous ardour fires him, 
Friendship lends no cheering ray ; 
Social pleasure ne’er inspires him, 
Gloomy pride maintains the sway. 
Mortals, then, this lesson bear ye,— 
Should my first engage your soul, 
Oft to social scenes repair ye ; 
Mirth’s the charm to cure ny wholm 
CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Braughts. 








SITUATION XXII. 


<a 
(Number 65 of Sturges.) 
—_ 
White to meve and win, 

















THE PLAY. 
6— 2 


Ww. 22—25 w. 
Waitt Wine. 


b. 21—30 
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Antiquities, 


TITLES OF HONOUR AND RESPECT. 
—— 

The titles of Nobility, now in use with us, are, Duke, 
Marquis, Earl, Viscount, and Baron. 

Duke, derived from the Latin Duz, signifying a 
eommander or leader of an army, is the first title of 
dignity after the Royal Family, but not of the highest 
point of antiquity. It is thought to have been intro- 
duced into England by Edward III. about a year before 
he himself assumed the title of King of France. Then 
was Edward the Black Prince created Duke of Corn- 
wall, being the first Duke in England after William 
the Conqueror. After this creation, the titleof Duke 
was frequently given, especially to members of the 
Royal Family. Nevertheless, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the whole order became extinct, and was not 
revived till that of her successor, James I. who be- 
stowed it on his favourite, George Villers, made Duke 
of Buckingham. 

Marquis, the next title of the Nobility, is a term 
derived from the Teutonic Marche, a word signifying 
a limit or boundary, the officers so called having ori- 
ginally been appointed to guard the frontiers of the 
kingdom. Hence they were styled Lerds Marchers, 
and subsequently Marqui Their peculiar autho- 
rity was abolished in the reign of Henry VIII.; but 
long before that period the title was considered merely 
honorary. 

The title of Earl, or, as it was often rendered, comes 
—whence our word Count, is of very high antiquity 
among us, being well known to the Saxons under the 
name of ealdormen, that is to say, eldersmen, and also 
sehoremen, because each of them had the government of 
a distinct shire, or,as it is now often called, county; but, 
for a long time, the individuals so denominated among 
us have had no specific government of the county or 
shire whence their name is taken. The King,in men- 
tioning an Earl in any writ or commission, usually 
styles him ‘trusty and beloved cousin,” a peculiarity 
as ancient as the reign of Henry IV. who was actually 
related to all the Earls then in the kingdom, and who 
might consequently adopt it with some appearance of 
truth, which does not now exist. 

Viscount, that is, Vice-comes, which signifies the 
same as Sheriff, in English, was first used as officiary, 
and then became simply honorary. 

The title of Baron is the most universally used of 
all the denominations of Nobility, being frequent 
throughout all the European countries in early times, 
and of great antiquity. The prigin and primitive 
meaning of the term have occationed much contro- 
versy among the learned. Blackstone writes, * that 
the most probable opinion seems to be, that they were 
the same with our present Lords of Manors, to which 
the name of Court Baron (which is the Lord’s Court, 
and incident to every manor) gives some countenance. 

The above five titles are all that are now appro- 
priated among us to the Nobility, who, though differ- 
ing as we have seen in rank, are, notwithstanding, 
Peers in respect to their nobility. In like manner, 
Commoners, though in law considered as Peers in 
respect to their want of Nobility, are divided into 
several degrees. 

The first personal dignity in succession to the Nobi- 
lity, is that of a Knight of the Order of St. George, 
or of the Garter, which was first instituted by Edward 
ill. A.D. 1544. 

Then follows a Knight-banneret, who is so stiled 
from his right to wear a banner, or flag, of a particular 
form. “If the Knight-banneret,” says Selden, ‘ have 
been created by the King in person, in the field, under 
the royal banners, in the time of open war,” he is 
entitled to the rank bere assigned him; but, otherwise, 
he ranks after. 

The Baronet, whose title is a dignity of inheritance. 
It is created by letters patent, and usually descends to 
male issue. It was originally instituted by James I. in 
1611, “in order,” says Blackstone, “ to raise a compe- 
tent sum for the reduction of the province of Ulster, 
in Ireland (for which purpose one hundred gentlemen, 
whp obtained this title, advanced £1000 each) for 
wich reason all Baronets have the arms of Ulster (a 
hand gules, or a bloody hand in a field argent) super- 
added to their family coat.” 

Next comes Knights of the Bath, an order instituted 
by Henry IV. revived by George I. and new modelled 
by his present Majesty in 1815. It is divided into two 








norary Knights Grand Crosses;~and the second con- 
sisting of Knights Commanders. 

The last of the inferior Nobility now treated of, are 
Knights-bachelors, the most ancient, thought the lowest 
order of Knighthood we have. The word Bachelor 
is most probably derived from Bas and Chevalier, 
signifying an inferior Knight. The lowest Graduates 
in the Universities are Bachelors, and were, till lately, 
addressed with Sir before their surname, as in Latin 
they are still called domini. 

The title of Zsquire is now merely a name of wor- 
ship, or respect, not of dignity. “According to Cam- 
den, there are four sorts of persons to whom it may 
be applied.—1. The eldest sons of Knights, and their 
eldest sons in succession.—2.' Ibe eldest sons of youngest 
sons of Peers, and their.eldest sons in like succession. 
—3. Persons created £sqguires by the King’s letters 
patent, a creation that has long been disused.—4. Cer- 
tain persons, by virtue of their offices, as Justices of 
the Peace, and all on whom in the commission of ap- 
pointment the titleis bestowed. All foreign, nay Irish 
Peers,” says Blackstone ; “for not only those, but the 
eldest sons of Peers of Great Britain though frequently 
titular Lords, are only Esquires in the law.”—Another 
class can be formed of Barristers, or Advocates, and 
Counsellors, and various other persons, to whom by 
established courtesy, if not right, the title is given. 

The name of Gentleman, another title of worship, to 
which the term Master, or, for contraction’s sake, Mr. 
is related, is of still greater extent of application. Ac- 
cording to the Herald’s “‘ brief authority,” a Gentleman 
is one who bears a coat of arms. 

The rest of the community comprehends tradesmen, 
artificers and labourers, and with them “ends this 
strange eventful history.” 


Scientific Records. 


ATER 
[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
Medical Gases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 











sin 
Ph hical, Botanical, a and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 


History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
Of the Atmospherieal Pressure and Temperature, Rain, 
Wind, &c. deduced from diurnal Observations made 
at Manchester, in the month of October, 1821, by 
Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. 














———- 
BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 
The Monthly Mean 29.71 
Highest, which took place on the 13th.......0.00. 30-16 
Lowest, which took place en the 20th .......0..00+ - 28.7 
Difference of the extremes 1.41 
Greatest variation in twenty-four hours, which 
was on the 20th svecee = 8 
Spaces, taken from the daily Means........00eeeee 52 
Number of changes........0+0010 
TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 
Monthly mean 52.4 
Mean of the 21st decade, commencing on the 6th 53.6 
22nd severe 48.8 








23d ending on the 4th Nov. 53.7 
Highest, which took place on the 28th .......0.0. 66.0 
Lowest, which took place on the SOth..........+ eee 39.0 








Difference of the extreme. . 27.0 
Greatest variation in 24 hours, which occurred on 
the 30th ... 26.0 

















RAIN, &c. 
Inches. 9.900 
Number of wet days ...scrreereeee 20 
<3 
haily” 1 
WIND. 






North, ccccocccesscccccccces O | West ccocvece covcccccccsceee 5 
North-east .....ccccccceee O : (3) 
area seoe O 0 
South-east 5 (4) 
South....... ae | 0 
South-west 20 1 








REMARKS. 





elasses; the first comprehending Military Knights 
Grand Crosses, Ciotl Knights Grand Crosses,and Ho- 


October ist. Very boisterous day.—4th. Much drizly 
raimeSth, Showers of rain and haiL—gth. Barometer 


stationary ; mild and cloudy.—11th. Swallows departed 
from here yesterday ; not one to be seen to-day.—13th, 
Several faint halos round the moon; barometer high, but 
falling. —20th. Lightning, thunder, and rain, in the even. 
ing; very great depression of mercury.—25th. Lightni 
has been observed every evening during the last week. 
—27th. Lightning renewed; moist and wacm; great 
increase of temperature. 





ANIMAL REMAINS. 


A few days a curious discovery of a deer’s hor 
was made by the servants of Mr. Henderson, at Drip. 
hill, near Stirling, whilst clearing away a quantity of 
moss. They had first cut six feet into the moss, and 
thereafter three feet into the stratum of clay, where it 
was found firmly embedded. It is about three feet in 
length, with six fine antlers; and what is very extra- 
ordinary, it is without the least appearance of decay. 
There seems strong reasons for conjecturing, from the 
situation in which it was found, that it must have lain 
there previous to the formation of the moss. This na 
tural curiosity is at present in the possession of H. H. 
Drummond, Esq. M. P.—Edinburgh Courant. 





MECHANISM. 


Two clocks have been made by English artista, asa 
present from the East India Company to the Emperor 
of China. They are in the form of chashita, in each of 
which a lady is placed in a fine attitude, leaning her 
right hand upon part of the chariot, under whi 
pears a clock of curious workmanship, little larger than 
a shilling, that strikes and repeats, and tos ight 
a Upon the lady’s finger sits a bird, finely model. 
led, and set with diamonds and rubies, with its wi 
expanded in a flying posture, and actually flutters 
a considerable time, on touching a diamond button be. 
low it; the body of the bird, in which are containad 

of the wheels that animate it, as it were, is lew 
than the 16th part of aninch. The lady holds in her 
left hand a golden tube, little thicker than a large pin, 
on the top of which is fixed a circular ornament not 
larger than a sixpence, set with diamonds, which goes 
round, in near three hours, in a constant regular motion. 
Over the lady’s head is a double umbrella, supported 
by a small fluted pillar not thicker than a quill, and 
under the larger of which a bell is fixed at a consider. 
able distance from the clock, with which it seems not 
to have any connexion, but from which a communica- 
tion is secretly conveyed to a hammer, that regularly 
strikes the hour, and repeats the same at pleasure, by 
touching a diamond button fixed to the clock below. 
At the feet of the lady is a golden dog, before which, 
from the point of the chariot, are two birds fixed on 
spiral springs, the wings and feathers of which aye set 
with stones of various colours, and ‘they appear as if 
flying away with the chariot, which, from another secret 
motion, is contrived to run in any Qirection, either 
straight or circular, &c.; whilst a boy, that lays hold 
of the chariot behind, seems also to push it forward, 
Above the umbrella are flowers and ornaments of pre- 
cious stones; and it terminates with a flying dragon, 
set in the same manner. The whole is of gold, most 
curiously executed, and embellished with rubics and 
pearls. 





CURIOUS SURGICAL OPERATION. 
ACUPUNCTURATION. 

“This operation, as the name imports, consists in 
inserting a needle into the muscular parts of the body, 
to the depth, sometimes, of an inch. The instantaneous 
effect of this singular remedy, in alleviating pains of a 
rheumatic nature, is truly surprising and unaccounta- 
ble; but the facts, as exhibited in many cases, are 
sufficiently strong to command our assent. In at- 
tacks of a nervous nature, the happy influence of 
this process is equally undeniable. This remedy has 
long been in use amongst the Japanese and Chinese, 
and is now making its way into European practice, 
with results which atleast demand the eatnest attention 
and scrutiny of the physiologist. ‘The author of the 
Treatise in question abstains altogether from the du- 
bious enquiry into the origin of these singular effects ; 
and we think that, in this stage of the business, hedoes 
well to confine himself to the establishment of facts. 
He must expect to find no little scepticism, on a sub- 
ject so much at variance with the common apprehen- 
sions of the public; but, as far as we can yet judge, we 
think he is proceeding on solid ground, and will, in the 
end, do considerable service to the cause of surgiest 





science and humanity.”—Jonthly Mag. 
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GALVANIC PHENOMENA. 

The body of George Thom, who was lately exe- 
euted at Aberdeen, having (agreeably to his sentence) 
peen given for dissection to Drs. Skene and Ewing, 
was subjected to a series of galvanic experiments, of 
which, with their results, we subjoin the following 
prief account: ; . 

The body was brought into the dissecting room, 
gbout at: hour after suspension, and still retaived nearly 
its natural heat. The upper part of the spinal cord 
and the sciatic nerve were immediately laid bare, and 
agaivanic arc was then established, by applying the 
positive wire to the spine, and the negative to the scia- 
tic nerve, When @ general convulsive starting of the 
body was produced. Another ccmmunication was 
then made between the spine and the ulnar nerve ; and 
considerable contractions took place in the arm and 
forearm. When the circle was formed with the spine 
and radial nerve, both at the elbow and wrist, succes- 
siyely, powerful contractions of the muscles of the 
whole arm and hand were produced. The hand was 
elosed with such violence as to resist the exertions of 
one of the assistants to keep it open. When a con- 
nexion was established between the radial nerve and 
the supra and infra orbita nerves, strong contrac- 
tions of the muscles of the brow, face, and mouth, 
were produced, so as to affect the under jaw, and to 
distort the countevance in a very singular manner. 
The eyelids were strongty contracted; and, when the 
wire was applied directly to the ball of the eye, the 
Iris contracted and dilated very sensibly. A galvanic 
circle being formed, first between the par vagum 
and diaphragm, and then between that muscle and 
the great sympathetic, little obvious effect was pro- 
duced. After applying galvanism directly to the 
nerves above mentioned, the skin of the face was 
moistened with water; and, upon ranning the wire over 
different parts of it, similar effects were produced in the 
muscles of the face, as by direct communication made 
with the nerves, The toneue also moved in all direc- 
tions, by.touching the surface with the galvanic wire. 
The whole experiments were pettormed in sbout a0 
hour and a quarter, when the heat of the body was 
considerably diminished. A pesverful gxivanic appa- 
ratus (consisting of about 500 peir of plates) was used; 
but from not being inswlated a considcrebdle quantity of 
the valvanisin esceped, so tbat every metallic substance 
about the table was highly charged.—Lidinburga Ster. 








FOUL WATER. 

Owing to the continual rains, every housekeeper finds 

a great inconvenience in the impurity of the water. To 

semedy this, the following simple method is suggested ; 

—Take 2 piece of alum, of the size of a nutmeg, Gis- 

solve it in a little hot water, and pour it into a pail of 

the impure water, and, in a few hours, the filth will be 

precipitated to the bottom, and the water at the top 

will be perfectly pure and free from all taste arising 
from the alum. 





NEW THEORY OF COMETS. 


It appears that the late Mr. Cusac has left some un- 
published papers on comets. He supposes them to be 
globes of water; that, on return to perihelion, the solar 
rays (after sunset) strike on the mass of water, enter 
converging to the centre, where, after Cecussation, they 
emerge from the liquid globe diverging, and form the 
phenomenon in the heavens called the comet’s tail. As 
te the use of these watery bodies, he thinks they were 
formed by nature to assist in giving a due temperature 
to our system.— Thomson's Annals. 





ANCIENT CALEDONIAN COWS. 
Two cows and a bull, supposed to be the only exist- 
img remains in Scotland of the ancient Caledonian 
breed, were Jately removed from a field near Ardrossan, 
where they have been kept for nearly thirty years, to 
Mr. Corbett’s, of Doughall, a distance of twenty-twe 


These animals are of the common size, but of a very | 
handsome make; they have no horns, and, with the | 
exception of part of the ear, which,is brown, their bo- 
dies are entirely white. —Edinburgh paper. 











Mtoqgraphical Notices. 


; THE LATE DR. BARRATT. 
—_—— 

The following is an extract of a private letter from 
Dublin: —* We recently gave an account of the singu- 
lar testamentary disposition of an immense property 
by the late Dr. Barratt, Vice-Provost of Trinity Col- 
legé, Dublin, by which it appeared, that about £80,000 
were left to the present Provost, Dr. Kyle, and Dr. 
Lloyd, one of the Senior Fellows, in trust, for charit- 
able uses, without any specification ; also £200 a-year 
to the chief porter, who was present at his making his 
will in bis last moments; while but £25 a-year each 
was left to his four nieces, who are in poor circum- 
stances, and with whom he maintained as amicable an 
intercourse during life, as a miser could maintain 
with his next relatives. We now understand, that one 
of his nieces, who has two children, was not men- 
tioned in the will at all, and that a caveat has 
been entered by his brother, by which the executors 
under the will are prevented from administering to 
it. The next step will be tocomyel the executors 
(the Provost and Dr. Lloyd) to lodge the money in 
court. It is thought the will must be set aside, on 
the ground of foul collusion, which the relatives ex- 
pect to be able to prove: several of the most emi- 
ment counsel have offered their services to the bro- 
ther. Among the many anecdotes recorded of the 
penurious habits of this individual, is the fallowing 
amusing one:—He bad long been in the habit of in- 
duiging kimaself with tea, but so sparing of cream, that 
he never allowed his housekeeper to bring more than 
2 jartaing’s worth at a time. He every morning put 
the fartaing into her band, and despatched her to the 
dairy , but, unfortunately, one morning she stumbled 
over a stone and luxated her arm. He very humanely 
ordered her to an hospital; and, in his visit next day, 
to inquire after her health, the following conversation 
occurred :—=* Do you see, Molly; how do you do this 
morning ?”-—="* Ah! plaze your Ravarance, very 
poorly, Sir.” ' But, do you see, Moily, where is the 
jug ?”—‘* Plaze your Ravarance, it broke in the fall.” 
— Ah! but do you sce, Melly, what became of the 
farthing ?” 














FACINATION OF SNAKES. 

It is asserted by some, that snakes occasionally exert 
their pawers of fascination upon human beings, and I 
see ne reason to doubt the truth of this. An old Dutch 
woman, who lives at the Twelve Mile Creek, in the Ni- 
agara district, sometimes gives a minute account of the 
manner in which she was charmed by a serpent: and a 
farmer told me that a similar circumstance once occur- 
red to his daughter. It was on a summer day that she 
was sent to spread wet clothes upon some shrubbery near 
the house. Her mother conceived that she remained 





miles. Being in their wild and untamed state, they 
became quite unmanageable on the road. The bull} 
rushed at one man on horseback and tossed both over | 
2 hedge; threw down another man and horse, and | 
attecked several horses and carts and people on the | 
road, in the most furious manner, but luckily his want | 
of horns prevented him from doing any material in- 
jury. It was at length found necegsary to fasten the | 
bull and one of the cows on separate carts, which was | 
accomplished with considerable difficulty, and in this | 
state they were carried to their place of destination, | 
where one of the cows died in about an hour, from | 
fatigue, and the bull was not expected to survive. 


| snake lay ona log opposite the girl, waving his head 


longer than was necessary, and seeing. her stand unoc- 
cupied at some distance, she called to her several times 
but no answer was returned. On approaching, she 
found her daughter pale, ‘motionless, and fixed in an 
erect posture. The sweat rolled down her brow, and 
her hands were clenched convulsively. A large rattle- 


DIRECTIONS OWN A BASKET OF FISH. 
_ * Dr. Somebody, at Stevenage. —N. B. As the name 
is forgot, and the direction lost, be careful to whom it is 
delivered.” On the other side, on a printed card, ** Or- 
ders executed with great punctuality.” 





A tar, lately returned from a long captivity in France, 
was sitting at the fire, surrounded by his overjoyed 
kinsfolk, answering, as fast as he was able, all their 
curious questions concerning these Mounseers ; when, 
among other things, they said, ** Of course, Jack, you 
have larned to speak Frenchy in so long a time ?”.— 
* French,” says Jack, ** why, they call every thing 
out of its name so rumly ; why, they call a hat, a chops 
pers and a horse, a shovel; a house, a mizen ; a shop, 
a boathook ; and, d—n the lubbers! they call a fork, a 
Soresheet! Who could ever larn such a lingo as d/uet 
there 2” 





An Irish servant, who had travelled direct from 
Dublin through Bourdeaux to the baths, in the Pyre- 
nees, and consequently had no time to acquire much 
knowledge of the language, seeing over so many doors 
written, ** Bains chauds et froids,” exclaimed, ** Musha, 
master, dear! is it old Ireland and sweet praties we'd 
lave to come here, and be pizoned with their beans 
chawed and fried! the bastes ?” 





A gentleman travelling in the Liverpool Umpire, ea- 
ressed and fed a Spaniel which one of the passengers had 
with him in the coach. Between Litchfield and Congleton 
the dog made several attempts to jump out of the coach, 
which induced the gentleman to ask the guard to let the 
coach stop. Asseon as the animal was let out of the 
coach, it ran back as fast as it could, and soon returned 
with a small parcel which the gentleman had dropped 
without noticing it. 








According to the Asiatic researches, a very curious 
mode of trying the title of land is practised in Hin- 
dostan :—Two holes are dug in the disputed spot, ia 
each of which the plaintiff and defendant’s lawyers pwt 
one of their legs, und remain there until one of them 
is tired, or complain of being stung by the insccts, in 
which case his client is defeated. In this country it 3s 
the Client, and not the Lawyer, who puts his fut 
into it, 

*¢ A man should be wise in dispute; a lamb in his 
chamber; a lion in battle and conflict; a peacock in 
the street; a ba:d in his chair; a teacher in his honse- 
hold ; a counselicr in the nation; an arbitrator in his 
vicinity ; a hermit in church; a fool ina crowd; con- 
scientious in action ; content with his state; regular in 
his habits ; diligent in his calling ; faithfulin his friend- 
ship; temperate in his pleasures; deliberate in his 
speech; devoted to his God.—So will he be happy in 
his life, easy in his death, and the esteemed example 
or his successors.”—Welsh Proverbs, 





_ 4 Cherical Anecdote.—It is related of an incumbent 
in the county of York, that he has precisely tweire 
writien Sermons, for the edification and comtert of his 
parishioners, which were pretty generally delivered, in 
orderiy rotation, in the course of the year. On being 
remonstrated with by some of the hearers, with all due 
submission, for having preached the same sermon to 
them, and from the same text, on the preceding Sunday, 
he vindicated himself, with his wonted simplicity, by 
declaring that he was sure he had laid them right, but 
supposed his wife must have shuffled them. 





The bridal dress worn by Lady Mary Stanley now 
Countess of Wilton, on her marnage, consisted of 
elegant Brussels lace, trimmed with costly lace of 
the same description, over rich white satin, with a 
jarge Brussels veil to correspond. 
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Discharged. 
In-patients CUTEU secesrerssersee 


Admitted. 
8 | In-patients.... 












from side to side, and keeping his eyes steadfastly fixed 
upon her. ‘The mother instantly struck him with a 
stick, and the moment he made off, the girl recovered | 
herself, and burst into tears, but was for some time so 
weak and agitated, that she could not walk homc.—! 
Howison’s Sketches in Upper Canada. ’ 


Trreguiar so. 3 | Out-patients 18 
Made out-} 12] Accidents sine eoccecccss 4 
OWN FEQGUEST ooeees 0 | Remain in the house ....6.0.148 





Dead cevssssceees oe steee 


Physician and Surgeon, Dr. Brandreth ané Mr. Brandr ath. 
House Visitors, Mr. Ward and Mr, Beason, 
Chaplain, Rey. Calvin Wmstauley. 
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Correspondence. JSMiscellaneous. 
FRENCH HORN PLAYING. EXTRAORDINARY PERFORMER ON THE VIOLIN. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

$1n,—The performance of Signor Puzzi, on the 
French horn, which I witnessed with pleasure and asto- 
nishment, at the late concert, in our Music-hall, brought 
to my recollection an account, I have somewhere read, of 
the wonderful and almost incredible talent of another 
professor of the same instrument, who once exhibited in 
London; and who, if I recollect aright, could play 
duets on two horns. 

As I consider this a most unaccountable feat in music 
er accoustics, I should be obliged if you or any of your 
readers would inform me where it is to be found on re- 


eord. I am, Sir, 
Your friend and well wisher, 
Liverpool. AN AMATEUR. 








STUDY OF COINS. 
i 


TO THE EDITOR. 


4 





Sir,—In reply to your correspondent R. B. of Man- 
chester, by whose favourable notice I feel flattered, I 
have only to observe, that, in my letter on coins, in- 
serted in your 48th number, page 583, I assigned suf- 
ficient cause for declining any further communication 
en thisstudy. If my letters have afforded either infor- 
mation, or amusement to the youthful collector, they 
have amply answered the purpose for which they were 
eompiled. 

This study is grown so fashionable, and collectors 
have so much increased of late, that I, with pleasure, 
leave the task to others, who are not only better in- 
fermed, but have more leisure to accede to the wishes 
of Mr. R. B. 

Yours, obediently, 
AN ANTIQUARY. 

Liverpool, Dec. 3, 1821. 


EEE 
POPULAR READING. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





The prominent part you have taken in thé pro- 
motion of Seaman’s Libraries induces me to send 
you the inclosed extract from Mackenzie’s Travels 
in Iceland, showing that literature has charms, even 
en that rude spot. The idea of one reading aloud 
while the others are working, is worthy of attention, 

W. 


“Spinning is performed with a spindle and dis- 
taff, and sometimes with a wheel. Some, both men 
and women, knit and weave; and others prepare 
sheep skins for fishing dresses, While so many are 
thus occupied, one generally reads aloud, in a sing- 
ing tone, different tales and histories. Most farm- 
kouses are supplied with books, containing such 
tales; and the people exchange books with each 
other, for the sake of variety. The only opportu- 
nity they have of making this exchange is when 
they meet at church, where, during the most incle- 


Extract of a pees letter from eee dated Nov. 16: 
** The celebrated Paganini has at length resolved upon 
paying a visit to the British capital; this whimsical man 
Is perhaps the most extraordinary violinist in existence. 
It has been long and generally understood that he had 
ined never to leave his native country; but it 
seems now, either that he had not formed any such re- 
solution, or that he had not had sufficient constancy to 
abide by it; the latter supposition is not at all improba- 
ble, as he is excetdingly capriciousin his conduct. His 
conduct, however, does not concern us, and therefore we 
will pass to his performance, which is certainly the most 
extraordinary we ever heard. The audience which col- 
lects to hear a celeberrimo professore is generally com- 
posed of artists and critics, dilettanti and amateurs; and 
such an audience will commonly esteem tlic means above 
the end: he who furnishes the entertainment is — 
apt to love the difficult more than the beautiful ; and con- 
sequently such exhibitions are commonly the mere lum- 
ber of the study. Paganini is not an exception to the 
class of concerto and solo players; but he does not bend 
his attention entirely to the tricks of fiddle-craft ; his bow 
is free and firm, and his command of the finger-board is 
amazing; his tone is sweet, clear, and round, and his 
shake is a, brilliant. You will, we have no 
doubt, be best pleased with him when he plays some little 
air, some choice morsel selected from the music of his 
native land ; it is then that his genius possesses him ful- 
ly. The enchantment is then complete, it is the most 
beautiful music, executed with the highest skill, and in 
the purest taste, upon the most perfect instrument which 
has ever been invented. This extraordinary performer 
has, however, studied the odd as well as the delightful ; 
he produces one curious and pretty effect by pizzicato 
runs, which he executes with the left hand, while he 
keeps the bow suspended, or turns over the music, which 
lies on his desk. He produces another singular, and at 
the same time whimsical effect by a close tremolo, which 
he maintains during the whole of a short air; it resem- 
bles the crazed and trembling voice of an old woman, 
and its merits may be estimated byt his circumstance, 
that every ow laughs very heartil Fay d the per- 
formance. He also plays some pretty difficult variations, 
entirely on the fourth string, which is certainly very ex- 
traordinary ; but the effect does not compensate for the 
trouble which it must have cost to acquire such an odd 
skill, Paganini’s celerity is, we apprehend, unequalled; 
from the lowest note on the violin he flies up in a moment 
tothe whistlingaltissimo, and then he dartsabout through 
slides and shakes, leaps and arpeggios until one is lost in 
a hurricane of sound. It remains to be observed, that 
he is a singularly ungraceful player, he shuffles about and 
makes mouths, looks over his shoulder, grows _ 
with the orchestra, keeps time with his head, and has as 
many tricks as an anxious and unskilful student. He 
is thin and pale, his hair hangs down in curls upon his 
shoulders, and his countenance is expressive, thoughtful, 
and severe.” 








To Correspondents, 





PavpERs AND BEGGaRS.—The letter of J. H. to the 
Churchwardens and Select Vestry of the parish of 
Liverpool, shall be attended to. Notwithstanding 
the frequent hints, we have lately received, te caution 
the public against giving alms to beggars in the 
streets, we admire the feeling evinced by our corre- 
spondent on the subject, and we shall leave our 
readers to think and act for themselves. We admit 
that beggary is a great evil; but it is a much greater 
evil, and sin too, to suffer our fellow-creatures to die 
for want of food, which we think very possible under 
the system now pursued, and in the present season 
of scarcity of work. If, therefore, our neighbours 
feel a disposition to give a few halfpence to a miser- 
able wretch we shall not dissuade them, on the prin- 
ciple, that it is better that ten unworthy objects should 
be relieved than that one human being should suffer 
innocently. The hearts of Christians should expand 
at this season of festivity; and if they choose to give 
some of their superfiuities to a starving wretch at 
their door, Heaven bless them! we admire them for 





jnent part of the season, a few always contrive to 
be present.” 


it, whatever the cold-blooded Malthusians and rigid 
advocates for parish economy may say of it. Men, 


—————_— 


and particularly women, in this port, may be, 
often are, left entirely destitute, bythe somites oe 
centrary winds, without one farthing in their pockets 
and no claim to parish pittance ; what must they do? 
They are subject to be sent to bridewell, if they beg! 
If it were not for the Strangers’ Friend Society, the 
consequences would be frightful. 





Curistmas Hoitmays.—Ouraim has been to render 
the Kaleidoscope as amusing as possible this week to 
our juvenile readers, by the introduction of such sub. 
jects as are likely to please them ; bearing in mind 
our own youthful days, and the gratitude we felt to. 
wards any mn who entered into our sports and 
feelings. The MS. essay on Modern Literature, by 
the late Lord Mansfield, to which we alluded last 
week, if inserted in our present publication, accordi 
to our intention, wouid have interfered with the treat 
which our young friends expect from us at this season: 
and we doubt not that the individual to whom we are 
indebted fcr the copy, will cheerfully wave his claim 
for a while, in favour of the young , 





The space we have devoted to the subject to which 
have been alluding, only leaves ake to Prise enthr4 
the communications now before us in eur portfolio, 
These we shall take in the order they stand, in doin 
which, we shall notice several which we have already 
acknowledged.—We also take this opportunity to say 
that, having once more taken possession of our edito. 
rial sanctum sanctorum, we shall, in a very short 
time, have every thing in what is called ‘ Apple-pie 

ler;” until when, we crave the indulgeng of any 
a a who may have been unintentionally 


CONTENTS OF OUB PORTFOLIO. 


LEANDER, several piecee—M. to J. upon her birth. 
day—Epoar—X.on Mary of Buttermero—AGaBvs, 
several pieces—ANON, on Biography—HEwry—W, 
B.—W. M. of S.—W. P.—LEONARDO STROMBOLO 
DELEcTUs—The Invitation of a Country Squire— 
M. B.—BomBasTES—W. on the Law—The Wan. 
derer—ConsTANT READER—J.—IGNORANT-—=K. 
—H. M’s. Selection—C. P.—Prtrer PitirvLt—P 
N.—G. RM. Q.—T. S.—The BacuELor—S. 
B. M—J. S—A. M.—J. F.—A STRANGER—An 
ANTIQUARY—A FRIEND—Maky and Scorus te 
ALCANDER, in our next. 





Dow BaRNARDO must pardon the liberty we i 
telling him that we y Hse believe he Bn Proce of 
the verses to which his name or initials are affixed. 
No one can honestly attach his name to a mere eelec- 
tion; and if, in doing so, his motive be to pass for the 
author, however he may gloss over the matteg, he is 
guilty of meanness and falsehood. 





REFUGE FoR THE DEsTITUTE.—In order that the 
— concerned may earlier ascertain that their 
iberal donations have come duly to hand, we take 
this opportunity to state, that, since the appearance of 
Friday's paper, we have received for the relief of the 
men in South Union-treet cellarm—Two Pounps 
from Mrs. ELIZABETH WILSON—TEN SHILLINGS 
and SixPENCE from NaviGaTor.—Also for the 
Strangers’ Friend Society, THREE PouNnpDs from 
Mrs. ELIZABETH WILSON. 





Nasicutus CLUBNOSE, Esq. is informed that we 

ve, in our portfolio, two of his communications, 

ef which we may avail ourselves after certain correc« 

tions to which they must be submitted. Is our 
opinion, this correspondent writes too fast. 





Pro Bono Pustico will oblige us by so informin 
us, from what elementary treatise he has extract 
the paper on Chemistry. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 








Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUEsDayY, by 
E. Smita and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Cheg« 
win & Hall, Castle-st.; T. Smith, Paradise-st.; T.War- 
brick, Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-st. 
M. Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row ; 
J. Lowthian, Library, 119, St. James-st.; and J. 





Smith, St. James’s-road, for ready money only. 
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